MARSHAL   NET
The weather, by one of the sudden changes to which
they had grown accustomed, mocked them with fugitive
gleams oi"a past season. Daylight was far shortened by
the setting of a great sun, but a warm and mellow mist
hung over the firm roads with their brown scattering of
leaves. Beyond them the rolling plain extended a fringe
of wood to the horizon, clearly lined through the haze
of an autumn sunset, an atmosphere that promised well
for the march or bivouac. But the Grand Army knew
that its prime had been accomplished, and the measure
filled. Now it was turning back to the beginning, the
ebb was seeking the source of that tidal inspiration.
A bird's-eye view would have shown the columns,
from van- to rear-guard, sagging and becoming more
irregular every day. Here and there, overcome by
hunger or weariness, a man dropped out from the ranks
which continued plodding (there was no time or chance
for succouring the least resistant), while the Cossack
spears flashed down on a new victim. For swarms of
wild Russian cavalry still kept pace with the other
miseries of the French, who avenged their intolerable
strain by knocking in the heads of the prisoners -who
collapsed or firing the villages.
Every mile covered of the desolate track meant the
failing of more horses, and the further loss of transport.
It was soon a common enough sight to encounter an
abandoned wagon with its company of broken-down
bodies, but there was yet another token of disaster
which, when first seen by Ney5 drew a blush to his
hardened cheeks. This was a piece of artillery., one of
Napoleon's 'beautiful daughters', left by the way be-
cause there was no team to draw it. Ney had never
been a gunner, but he knew that the limit of glory was
reached when the Grand Army gave up its cannon.
On the 29th he re-crossed the battle-ground of Boro-
dino, It was a field of skeletons., for no burial parties
were in attendance at the Russian campaign. And the
$rd Corps inarched without pause or turn to its bivouacs
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